INDEX. 


A 

Arab  Tribes  (the)  of  the  Great  Desert.  See  Great  Desert. 

B 

Burton's  History  of  Scotland,  from  1689  to  1748.  See  Scotland. 

C 

Criminal  Population,  Management  and  Disposal  of  our,  review  of 
books  and  reports  relating  to,  563 — peculiar  fashion  in  which  we 
transact  our  national  affairs,  563-4 — bad  effects  of  our  looking  at 
important  matters  in  detail,  and  setting  about  performing  them 
piecemeal,  564-5 — difference  in  these  respects  between  our  Conti¬ 
nental  neighbours  and  ourselves,  565-6— our  great  social  reforms 
generally  the  work  of  individuals,  566 — the  present  time  favour¬ 
able  for  entertaining  the  question  of  What  we  are  to  do  with  our 
criminal  population,  566-8 — vast  importance  and  embarrassment 
of  the  question,  568-70 — what  the  object  of  all  punishment  ought 
to  be,  and  with  what  views  we  should  take  our  criminals  in  band, 
570-1 — the  question  of  expense  not  an  important  item  in  the 
matter,  571-3 — the  fear  of  making  our  prisons  too  comfortable, 
unfounded,  573-6 — what  are  we  to  do  with  those  convicts  whom 
we  can  no  longer  transport  to  Australia?  577-8 — state  of  matters 
when  Australia  and  Van  Diemen’s  Land  were  penal  settlements, 

578- 9 — measures  taken  by  Government  when  they  ceased  to  be  so, 

579- 83 — difficulties  attending  the  disposal  of  our  convicted  criminals, 
583-5 — schemes  for  meeting  those  difficulties,  585-7 — Western 
Australia  still  open  to  convicts,  587-8 — number,  management,  and 
condition  of  the  convicts  sent  thither,  588-9,  and  extracts — the 
ticket-of-leave  system,  and  its  mode  of  operation,  589-91 — reasons 
for  and  against  long  and  solitary  confinement,  591-2 — removal 
from  all  intercourse  with  a  convict’s  old  associates  indispensable  to 
his  reformation,  592-3 — a  repentant  criminal  hedged  in  with  diffi¬ 
culties  almost  precluding  his  retrieving  bis  good  name,  593-4 — 
what  are  we  to  do  with  our  liberated  prisoners  ?  594-5 — number  of 
imprisoned  offenders,  in  1848,  in  England  and  Wales,  595-6 — 
number  in  Scotland  and  Ireland,  in  1852-3,  596-7,  and  note — a 
combination  of  many  means — of  prevention,  of  mitigation,  and  of 
cure — essential  to  insure  success,  597 — the  rescue  and  reformation 
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of  juTcnile  offenders,  597-8 — general  reformability  of  criminals, 
598-601— effects  upon  prisoners  of  separation,  followed  by  a  period 
of  associated  labour,  accompanied  with  firmness,  kindness,  and 
hope,  601-9 — importance  of  separate  imprisonment,  and  how  far 
our  prisons  are  provided  with  separate  cells  to  meet  the  wants  in 
this  respect,  609-15,  and  nores  — what  must  be  done  with  the 
prisoner  on  his  release,  615-6 — plans  proposed,  616-20— successful 
exertions  of  Mr.  Wright  in  Salford,  and  of  Mr.  Nash  in  West¬ 
minster,  620-5,  and  notes  —  the  system  of  reformatories  recom¬ 
mended  to  the  support  of  Government,  625-7  — suggestions  offered 
by  the  Recorder  of  Birmingham  as  to  keeping  a  strict  surveillance 
over  all  prisoners  after  liberation,  627-30,  and  extracts  —  possible 
abuse  of  this  surveillance,  630-1 — concluding  observations,  631-2. 

E 

Eastern  Question,  Diplomatic  History  of  the,  review  of  Parliamentary 
Papers  and  Correspondence  relating  to,  1 — phase  presented  by  the 
Eastern  Question  in  1844,  2 — the  Emperor  of  Russia’s  Memo¬ 
randum,  2-3 — aspect  of  the  question  becomes  more  cloudy  and 
threatening  in  1850-1-2,  4 — state  of  matters  when  the  present 
Government  succeeded  to  office,  4-5 — confidential  correspondence 
between  the  Emperor  of  Russia  and  Sir  H.  Seymour,  6-7 — policy 
of  England  pending  the  disputes  about  the  Holy  Places,  7-8 — 
instructions  given  to  Lord  Stratford,  9 — important  communications 
received  by  Government,  9-10 — Lord  Stratford’s  advice  to  the 
Sultan  as  to  his  treatment  of  Prince  MenchikofTs  proposals,  11-12 
— his  willingness  to  accept  and  interpret  favourably  the  Emperor’s 
views,  12 — considerably  modified  by  subsequent  demands  advanced 
by  Prince  Menchikoff,  13 — cordially  supported  by  the  French 
Minister,  13-4 — final  rupture  of  diplomatic  relations  between 
Russia  and  Turkey,  15 — the  fleets  of  England  and  France  anchor 
in  BesikaBay,  15-6 — wisdom  of  the  policy  pursued  by  the  Western 
Powers,  16-7 — war  declared  by  Turkey,  18 — principles  that  guided 
the  Government  in  their  efforts  for  peace,  18-20 — the  main  facts 
with  which  the  diplomatists  of  Europe  had  to  deal,  21-2 — articles 
of  the  secret  treaty  proposed  by  Prince  Menchikoff*,  22-4 — propo¬ 
sition  sent  in  by  the  Sultan,  24 — the  Vienna  Note,  25 — despatches 
from  Lord  Stratford,  25-7 — acceptance  of  the  French  proposal  by 
Austria,  27 — the  Vienna  Note  adopted  by  the  Conference  of  the 
four  Representatives,  28 — and  accepted  by  the  Emperor  of  Russia, 
29 — objected  to  by  the  Porte,  29-30 — proposed  modifications  de¬ 
clined  by  Russia,  30 — steps  pursued  by  the  Western  Powers  in 
consequence,  30-1 — decision  of  the  Western  Powers,  on  the  Turks 
declaring  war,  to  send  the  combined  fleets  up  to  Constantinople, 
32 — renewed  endeavours  of  France  and  England  to  secure  the  co¬ 
operation  of  the  German  Powers,  and  to  exhaust  every  hope  of 
peace,  32-8 — negotiations  for  peace  rendered  of  no  avail  by  the 
sudden  destruction  of  the  Turkish  fleet  at  Binope,  84-5 — the  com¬ 
bined  fleets  enter  the  Black  Sea,  36 — negotiations  for  peace 


resumed,  36-7 — but  imperiously  met  on  the  part  of  Russia,  37 — 
war  declared,  37*8 — concluding  remarks,  38-43. 

European  Emigration  to  the  United  States.  See  United  States, 

G 

Great  Desert,  the  Arab  Tribes  of  the,  review  of  works  treating  of, 
397 — some  account  of  the  authors,  398-400,  and  extract — the 
Sahara,  or  Great  Desert,  401 — toils  and  dangers  of  travelling  in 
the  desert,  401-2 — the  mirage  and  phantasmagorias,  401-3 — the 
‘  Kassar  Jenoon,’  explored  by  Richardson  and  Garth,  404 — sagacity 
of  the  Arab  guides,  404-5,  and  ej;/rac/— Christianity  and  Islamism 
in  the  Turkish  Empire,  405-6 — probable  population  of  Turkey  in 
Europe  and  Turkey  in  Asia,  406-7,  and  note — the  central  regions 
of  Turkey  found  to  be  more  densely  peopled  than  generally  sup¬ 
posed  by  travellers  from  the  "West,  407 — Dr.  Newman’s  ‘  Lectures 
‘  on  the  History  of  the  Turks,’  407-8 — vitality  of  Islamism,  408-10, 
and  extract— the  Africans  and  Arabians,  according  to  M.  Lauture, 
not  the  purest  Mahometans,  410-1,  and  extract — progress  of  Ma- 
bommedanism  among  the  Pagans  of  the  distant  East  and  South, 
412-3 — Lauture  on  the  decay  of  the  spirit  of  the  Mussulman 
religion,  and  on  its  total  want  of  outward  forms,  rites,  and  sacra¬ 
ments,  414-5,  and  extract — his  remarks  on  the  religious  orders  of 
Islam,  415-6,  and  extracts — and  on  the  democratic  spirit  of  Ma¬ 
hometanism,  416-7 — tolerance  commanded  in  the  Koran,  417-8 — 
actual  condition  of  Mahometanism,  418-9. 

Great  Social  Problem,  the.  See  Labour  and  Capital. 

H 

Hermann's  JEsehylus,  review  of,  80 — the  Germans  no  longer  bad 
Greek  scholars,  ib. — the  ‘  Journal  of  Classical  and  Sacred  Philo- 
‘  logy,’  80,  note — what  the  Greek  tragedians  owe  to  Hermann,  8 1 
— especially  .^schylus,  81-2 — his  criticisms  on  this  poet  below 
expectation,  82 — a  well-edited  edition  of  ./Eschylus  a  great  deside¬ 
ratum,  82-5 — Hermann’s  labours  not  calculated  to  supply  it,  85-9 — 
bis  fondness  for  lacuna,  89>94,  and  notes — his  frequent  transposi¬ 
tion  of  lines,  94-6,  and  note — bis  new  disposition  of  many  of  the 
speeches  in  the  dialogue,  97-100 — his  verbal  corrections,  100-2 — 
examples  of  some  of  the  more  remarkable  of  bis  emendations, 
102-14'^K^neluding  remarks,  114-5. 

K 

Kafir  Wars,  review  of  works  relating  to,  115 — grounds  on  which 
Cape  affairs  claim  our  attention,  116-7 — Kafir  characteristics  and 
customs,  117-9 — 'their  martial  qualities,  119 — European  civilisation 
not  fatal  to  them,  as  generally  to  aboriginal  tribes,  1 19-20 — their 
temperance,  120— their  condition  when  under  the  Dutch,  120-1 — 
cruelties  of  the  commando  system,  121-2 — mistakes  made  by  the 
Governor,  Lord  Charles  Stewart,  in  1817,  122 — cause  of  the 
second  Kafir  war,  in  1819,  ib. — chief  events  between  the  second 
and  third  wars,  122-3,  and  note — causes  which  led  to  the  campaign 
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of  1835,  123-4 — ^limits  of  the  British  territory  at  that  date,  124 — 
policy  pursued,  by  Sir  Benjamin  D’Urban,  commonly  called  the 
Glenalg  policy,  examined,  124-5 — ^how  far  successful,  126 — state 
of  Kafirland  under  Sir  George  Napier  and  his  successor,  Sir  Pere¬ 
grine  Mortland,;127-9 — war  breaks  out  in  1846,  129 — the  chief 
Sandilli,  129-30 — Sir  Harry  Smith’s  proclamation  in  1847,  130 — 
difficulties  attending  the  working  out  the  Governor’s  intentions, 
131 — his  policy  towards  the  chiefs  dictatorial  in  the  extreme, 
131-2 — ^ill-feeling  thereby  engendered  among  them,  132-3 — his 

•  harsh  treatment  of  Sandilli,  134-6 — prepares  for  war,  136 — ^Rev. 
H.  Rentore’s  statement  of  the  meeting  between  Sir  H.  Smith  and 
the  Gaika  chiefs,  137 — war  breaks  out,  138— progress  and  events 
of  the  war,  138-43 — Kafir  wars  inglorious,  expensive,  and  unne¬ 
cessary,  143-4 — the  Basutos  and  their  chief  Moshesh,  144-5— war 
carried  into  their  territory  by  Sir  George  Cathcart,  145-6— 
Moshesh’s  efforts  for  peace,  and  bravery  when  compelled  to  fight, 
147-8— he  succeeds  in  securing  terms  of  peace,  148-9 — inhumanity 
of  the  Boers  during  a  commando  into  ‘the  Sovereignty,’  149,  and 
note — injustice  done  to  savages  by  civilised  colonists,  150-1 — posi¬ 
tion  and  prospects  of  Natal,  151-3 — arbitrary  measures  against  the 
Kafirs  located  there,  152-4 — emigrant  Boers  under  Mr.  Pretorius, 
154-5 — their  ignorant  fanaticism,  155 — Sir  Harry  Smith  personally 
popular  among  the  Boers,  156— the  Orange  River  Sovereignty 
and  the  Trans-Vaal  Republic,  156-8,  and  extracts — the  Kafirs 
unjustly  treated  both  by  the  Boers  and  the  English,  159-60 — the 
missionaries  hardly  used  by  the  Boers,  160,  and  note — probable 
results  of  the  present  arrangements,  161-2 — concluding  observa¬ 
tions,  162-3. 

King  Joseph,  Memoirs  of,  review  of,  348 — memoirs,  diaries,  and 
letters  of  eminent  and  remarkable  men  generally  popular,  ib. — 
King  Joseph  rather  underrated  by  his  contemporaries,  348 — the 
change  in  the  character  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte  as  great  as  the 
change  in  his  fortunes,  348-9 — brief  history  of  the  Bonapartes, 
349-352 — extracts  from  the  correspondence  between  Joseph  and 
his  brother  Napoleon  from  1795-1808,  352,  et  seq. — Napoleon, 
though  younger  than  Joseph,  takes  upon  himself  the  management 
and  control  of  his  brothers  and  sisters,  354 — his  account  of  the 
affair  of  the  13th  of  Vendemiaire,  354-5 — marries  in  1796,  355 — 
resumes  his  familiar  correspondence  with  Joseph  in  1798,  356 — 
made  First  Consul,  356 — received  by  all  classes  as  the  deliverer 
and  saviour  of  the  country,  357-8  —  Joseph  employed  by  his 
brother  in  the  years  1800-1-2,  358 — declines  the  appointment  of 
Chancellor  of  the  Senate,  in  1803,  ib. — Napoleon  declared  Em¬ 
peror  in  1804,  ib. — leaves  the  government  in  the  hands  of  Joseph 
in  1805,  359 — contrast  in  the  habits  and  tastes  of  the  brothers,  ib. 
—  Napoleon’s  vast  preparations  to  invade  England,  360  —  cor¬ 
respondence  between  the  Emperor  and  his  brother  in  1805,  361-2 
— Joseph  accepts  the  crown  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  363 — correspond¬ 
ence  between  the  brothers,  relating  to  affairs  of  Napless  and  Sicily, 
363-82 — Prussia  vacillates  in  her  policy,  and  is  treated  by  Napo- 
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leon  with  merited  severity  and  contempt,  382-6 — the  battle  of 
Jena,  386 — campaign  against  Russia  in  1807,  387 — Joseph’s  letter 
to  Napoleon  after  his  victory  at  Eylau,  387-8 — his  measure  to 
suppress  the  monasteries  and  convents  disapproved  of  by  Napoleon, 
388-9 — further  correspondence,  390-1 — Jerome,  Lucien,  and  Eliza 
Bonaparte,  390-2 — interview  between  Napoleon  and  Lucien,  393-4 
— Joseph  made  King  of  Spain  in  1808,  394-5 — his  reply  to  the 
congratulations  of  the  Abbe  Simon,  395 — Napoleon’s  mad  career 
of  ambition  and  aggrandisement  after  his  campaign  of  Friedland 
and  the  peace  of  Tilsit,  396 — concluding  observations,  396-7. 

L 

Labour  and  Capital,  review  of  Morrison’s  Essay  on  the  Relations 
between,  163 — full  justice  not  done  by  the  author  to  bis  important 
subject,  either  in  the  title  he  has  given  his  book,  or  the  time  he 
has  chosen  to  bring  it  out,  163-4 — difficulties  attending  the  subject, 

]  64-5 — importance  of  solving  the  problem  of  the  condition  of  the 
labouring  classes,  and  their  relation  to  their  employers,  165 — the 
late  contest  in  the  North  of  England  between  labour  and  capital, 
165-6 — pecuniary  mischief  of  the  Preston  strike,  166,  note — pro¬ 
bable  bad  results  had  the  masters  been  defeated,  167 — dangers 
attending  the  spread  of  communist  principles  among  our  working 
classes,  167-8,  and  extract — the  most  effectual  mode  of  guarding 
against  such  prospective  danger,  168 — widespread  dissatisfaction 
among  the  operative  classes  with  the  portion  assigned  to  them¬ 
selves  in  the  division  of  the  profits  of  production,  169-70 — mode 
in  which  Mr.  Morrison  deals  with  this  part  of  the  subject,  171 — 
comparative  savings  of  the  operative  and  middle  classes,  171-4,  and 
extracts — disposition  among  the  working  classes  to  waste  their 
earnings  in  needless  and  noxious  luxuries,  174-5 — scheme  for  regu¬ 
lating  wages  by  Act  of  Parliament  or  by  a  council  of  arbitrators, 
considered,  176-9 — strikes  fatal  to  the  progress  of  accumulating 
surplus  earnings,  179-80,  and  extract — a  labour  parliament  an  im¬ 
possibility,  180-1,  and  extract — probable  benefits  to  be  derived 
from  a  wise  system  of  co-operation,  181-2 — abstinence,  prudence, 
industry,  and  self-control  the  best  means  of  elevating  the  position 
of  the  working  classes,  183-5 — the  present  time  favourable,  in  all 
its  conditions,  for  turning  over  a  new  leaf  in  the  annals  of  an  old 
community,  185-6 — effects  of  emigration,  186,  and  note — sugges¬ 
tions  to  the  working  classes  for  their  working  out  their  own 
amelioration,  187-9 — tendency  of  bringing  an  excess  of  the  demo¬ 
cratic  element  into  our  Constitution,  189-90 — probable  perils 
attendant  on  Universal  Suffrage,  190 — concluding  remarks,  190-2. 

M 

Macaulay's  Speeches,  review  of,  490,  remarks  on  Mr.  Vizetelly’s  un¬ 
authorised  edition,  490-1 — defence  put  forward  by  that  gentleman, 
491-2 — obvious  want  of  proper  editorial  supervision  in  the  selection 
and  arrangement  of  materials,  493-4 — ludicrous  blunders  pointed 
out  by  Mr.  Macaulay,  493,  note— the  question  of  copyright  as  to 
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speeches,  sermons,  and  lectures  considered,  495-8 — proposed  remedy, 
and  probable  objections  thereto,  499-500 — Mr.  Macaulay  and  Sir 
Robert  Peel,  500-1,  and  extract — as  to  copyright  in  Parliamentary 
speeches,  501-3 — popularity  achieved  by  Mr.  Macaulay’s  speeches, 
504 — specimens  in  parallel  columns  of  passages  of  these  speeches 
as  given  in  the  unauthorised  editions,  and  in  the  corrected,  504-6 
— as  to  which  is  the  more  authentic  of  the  two,  506-8 — the  skilful 
adaptation  to  the  requirements  of  the  true  oratorical  style  displayed 
by  these  speeches,  508— on  the  truest  style  of  oratory,  and  how  far 
Mr.  Macaulay  has  made  it  his  own,  509-14 — striking  resemblances 
between  the  speeches  of  Mr.  Burke  and  those  of  Mr.  Macaulay, 
514-5 — Aristotle’s  definition  of  oratory,  515,  note — Charles  James 
Fox  and  Mr.  Pitt’s  speeches  not  superior  to  those  of  Mr.  Macaulay, 
516— extracts  from  his  speech  on  the  ‘Sugar  Duties,’  517-20— 
another  from  his  speech  on  ‘  Jewish  Disabilities,’  520-1 — his  happy 
exposure  of  one  of  the  prevalent  fallacies  by  which  the  Corn  Laws 
were  once  defended,  521-3,  extract — his  exposure  of  the  anomalies 
inherent  in  the  Church  of  Ireland,  523-6,  extract — Mr.  Macaulay’s 
skill  in  adapting  himself  to  the  claims  of  his  subject  and  the  char¬ 
acter  of  his  audience,  526-7 — charge  made  against  him  of  excessive 
elaborateness  and  preparation,  considered,  527-30 — his  qualities  as 
a  debater,  530-2 — his  views  on  Reform  and  other  great  questions, 
‘532-3 — his  honesty  and  independent  bearing  towards  his  con¬ 
stituents,  533-4. 

Marshall  on  the  Representation  of  Minorities.  See  Minorities  and 
Majorities. 

Memoirs  of  King  Joseph.  See  King  Joseph,  Memoirs  of.  ! 

Minorities  and  Majorities,  their  relative  Rights,  by  J.  G.  Marshall, 
review  of,  226 — on  the  representation  of  minorities  in  the  consti¬ 
tuent  bodies  which  return  members  to  Parliament,  226-8 — the 
proposed  system  contrasted  with  the  present,  228-9 — further  sug¬ 
gestions  for  making  the  House  of  Commons  a  means  of  reflecting 
the  general  opinions  of  the  country  at  large,  and  not  merely  the 
opinions  of  the  majority,  230-2 — remarks  of  Mr.  Hickson  illustra¬ 
tive  of  the  proposed  plan,  233-4,  extract — Mr.  Marshall’s  reasons 
for  it,  234-5,  extract — conclusion,  235. 

N 

Note  to  Art.  II.  of  No.  202.,  303. 

O 

Orders  in  Council  on  Trade  during  War,  review  of  works  relating 
to,  192 — effects  of  war  upon  trade,  193 — the  laws  of  war  not  now 
carried  out  in  their  full  rigour,  ib. — more  humane  and  liberal 
p<ilicy  applied  in  mitigation  of  the  horrors  of  war  advocated  by 
Jeffrey  and  Mackintosh,  194 — causes  that  led  the  Government  to 
issue  the  present  Orders  in  Council,  194-5 — rights  of  neutrals 
during  war,  196-7 — rigorous  steps  against  neutrals  sanctioned  by 
Lord  Stowell  during  the  last  war,  197— judicial  duties  of  the  high 
officers  of  the  Prize  and  Admiralty  Courts,  197-8 — how  far  trade 
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with  an  enemy  can  be  justifiable,  198*9 — Order  of  Council  of  the 
15th  April,  1854,  200 — examination  of  the  series  of  measures 
taken  by  Government  to  protect  commerce  during  the  present 
war,  200-1 — what  is  contraband  of  war  ?  201-3 — Orders  in  Council 
of  March  28.,  203,  extract — extended  and  made  more  binding  by 
that  of  April  15.,  203-5 — views  of  M.  de  Hautefeuille,  205-6 — laws 
of  maritime  capture,  206-8 — provisions  on  the  subject  contained  in 
the  treaty  between  England  and  Spain  in  1667,  208 — and  in  the 
Commercial  Treaty  between  France  and  England  in  1677,  209 — 
Louis  the  Fourteenth’s  ordinance  of  the  marine  in  1681,  210 — 
another  in  July  1704,  210 — first  relaxation  of  this  law  introduced 
by  the  Commercial  Treaty  of  Utrecht,  in  1713,  210-1 — the  general 
law  of  prize  acted  upon  both  by  France  and  England  as  late  as 
1779,  211-2,  and  notes— 'Mx.  Jefferson’s  opinions  on  the  subject, 
212,  note — maritime  convention  of  1780,  213 — principles  affecting 
neutrals  adopted  by  Mr.  Pitt  in  the  20th  article  of  the  British 
Treaty  of  1786,  214-5 — maritime  warfare  carried  on  with  unmiti¬ 
gated  severity  during  the  revolutionary  wars,  215 — favourable  con¬ 
cessions  to  neutrals  under  the  late  Orders  in  Council,  216 — the 
system  of  licences,  217-9,  and  extract  and  note — necessity  of  lega¬ 
lising  trade  with  the  enemy,  219 — differences  between  past  and 
present  systems  of  commerce  between  belligerents,  220-2 — the 
Emperor  of  Russia’s  declaration  on  the  subject,  222 — concluding 
remarks,  223-5. 


R 

Railway  Morals  and  Railway  Policy,  review  of  works  treating  of, 
420 — administrations  of  our  public  companies  almost  purely  demo¬ 
cratic,  420-1 — tricks  and  dishonesties  of  railway  managers,  421-4 — 
remarks  on  the  system  of  extensions,  424-6—  railway  directors  and 
managers,  though  guilty  as  such  of  gigantic  frauds,  not  morally 
lower  than  the  community  at  large,  426 — this  accounted  for  by 
the  difference  between  the  corporate  conscience  and  the  individual 
conscience,  426-7 — self-interest  of  landowners  and  Members  of 
Parliament,  428-31 — of  Parliamentary  agents  and  railway  soli¬ 
citors,  431-3 — manoeuvres  of  railway  engineers  and  contractors, 
433-5 — directorial  misdoings,  435-7 — expose  of  the  management 
of  board  meetings  and  meetings  of  shareholders,  437-9  —  the  pre¬ 
ference-share  system,  439-41 — reasons  and  causes  which  tend  to 
perpetuate  existing  evils  of  railway  management,  441-6 — a  mis¬ 
interpretation  of  the  proprietary  contract  a  fundamental  vice  of 
the  railway  system,  446-8 — evils  attendant  on  the  extension  policy, 
448-58  —  vast  sums  uselessly  spent  in  contests  about  rival  lines, 
459-60 — pressing  need  for  amending  the  laws  affecting  the  pro¬ 
prietory  contract,  460-1. 

Reform  of  the  War  Departments.  See  War  Departments. 

Russian  War  (the)  of  1854,  review  of  works  relating  to,  264 — con¬ 
flicting  views  held  by  political  parties,  264-5 — history  of  the  cam¬ 
paigns  of  1828  and  1829,  266-7— impediments  obstructing  the 
advance  of  the  Russians,  267-9~the  Dwube  as  a  means  of  resist- 
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ing  an  invading  force,  269-70 — the  Balkan  passes,  270-1 — ^the 
strongholds  of  Silistria,  Varna,  and  Shumla,  271-2 — failure  of  the 
Russians  before  Shumla,  Varna,  and  Silistria,  273-5 — effects  of 
disease  upon  the  Russian  invasion  of  1828-9,  276-7 — natural  posi¬ 
tion  of  Constantinople  strong  for  a  system  of  defence,  277 — different 
position  of  the  Czar  in  the  campaign  of  1829  and  in  that  of  1854, 
277-9 — improved  condition  of  the  Turkish  army,  279 — ability  dis¬ 
played  by  Omar  Pasha,  280 — obstinacy  of  the  Turkish  soldier  in 
the  defence  of  positions,  280-1 — Varna  and  Shumla  materially 
strengthened  since  the  last  campaign,  281-2 — importance  of  Adri- 
anople  as  a  military  position,  282-3 — proximate  estimate  of  the 
real  strength  of  the  enemy  far  below  that  to  be  gathered  from 
Russian  accounts,  283-5 — Russia’s  real  weakness  for  offensive  war¬ 
fare  well  known  to  her  governors,  285 — panic  fear  of  Russia 
unfounded,  tb. — her  army,  285-6 — the  Czar  Nicholas,  287-8 — war 
in  the  Principalities,  and  passage  of  the  Danube,  288-90 — gallant 
defence  of  Silistria,  290 — present  position  and  probable  objects  of 
the  allied  forces,  291-6 — the  war  in  Asia,  296 — inability  of  Russia 
to  invade  India,  297-302,  and  note— conclusion,  302. 

S 

Scotland,  Burton’s  History  of,  from  1689  to  1748,  review  of,  461 
— the  history  of  Scotland  during  this  period  a  desideratum  in 
literature,  461-2 — sketch  of  Lord  Stair  and  Principal  Carstairs, 
462-3,  extract — Presbyterians,  Cameronians,  and  Calvinists,  463-4 
— the  author’s  sentiments  respecting  the  Cameronians,  464-5, 
extract — causes  of  the  downfal  of  Prelacy,  465-6 — origin  of  the 
Secession  movement  in  1734,  466-7,  extract — sketch  of  the  career 
of  Graham  of  Dundee,  467-70,  extracts — probable  results  of  the 

,  victory  of  Killiecrankic,  had  Dundee  lived,  470,  extract — the 
massacre  of  Glencoe,  470-1 — the  Darien  Expedition,  471-6 — its 
effect  upon  the  terms  of  the  Union  Treaty,  476-7 — Scotland  placed 
in  an  anomalous  position  thereby,  477 — causes  effecting  her 
prosperity  and  equality,  477-8 — Bill  for  dissolving  the  Union 
brought  in  in  the  House  of  Lords,  478 — evils  occasioned  by 
imposing  on  Scotland  taxation  above  her  means,  478-9 — how  far 
the  Treaty  of  Union  continues  to  be  fairly  observed,  479 — motives 
affecting  the  clansmen  in  their  adherence  to  the  Stuarts,  480, 
extract — the  Jacobite  insurrections,  and  the  want  of  preparation  on 
the  part  of  Government  to  meet  them,  480-1 — unpromising  aspect 
of  the  Jacobite  cause  in  1715,  481-2— results  of  this  rebellion  far 
from  satisfactory,  483 — Prince  Edward  invades  Scotland,  in  1745, 
and  is  joined  by  many  partisans,  483-4 — they  reach  Derby,  almost 
unopposed,  but  soon  retreat,  and  are  finally  broken  at  Culloden,  by 
the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  484-5 — Lord  George  Murray,  and 
President  Forbes,  485 — devotion  of  the  Jacobites  to  the  Stuarts, 

485- 6,  and  extract — preventive  measures  taken  by  the  Ministers, 

486 —  Mr.  Burton’s  views  respecting  the  vexed  question  of  Highland 
costumes,  486-8— concluding  observations,  488-90. 


T 

Teatotalism,  and  Laws  against  the  Liquor  Trade,  review  of  works 
and  Acts  relating  to,  43-4 — tea-party  agitation,  44 — follies  perpe¬ 
trated  by  the  advocntes  of  Temperance,  45-33,  and  extract* — good 
sense  and  manly  English  feeling  frequent  characteristics  of  Tea- 
total  oratory,  53-4 — as  to  the  deleterious  effects  of  alcohol,  54  — 
delirium  tremens,  55,  extract — insanity  caused  by  drunkenness, 
55-6 — Dr.  Carpenter  on  the  effects  of  alcohol,  56 — views  of  other 
high  medical  authorities,  57,  and  note  —  comparative  mortality 
among  total  abstainers,  temperate,  and  intemperate  soldiers  in  the 
Madras  army,  58 — effects  of  intemperance  on  the  moral  health, 
58-9 — its  wasteful  and  ruinous  effects  upon  the  social  habits  of  the 
working  classes,  60-1  —  alcoholic  beverages  stimulating  but  not 
conducive  to  strength,  61-3,  and  extracts — their  supposed  use  to 
resist  exposure  to  extreme  cold  or  heat  examined,  63-5,  and  ex¬ 
tracts  and  notes— accusation  brought  against  Teatctalers  of  substi¬ 
tuting  Abstinence  for  Christianity,  65 — remarkable  autobiography 
of  the  reclaimed  drunkard  John  Gough,  66-9,  and  extracts  — 
second  article  of  the  Teatotal  creed — that  every  man  is  morally 
bound  to  abstain  entirely  from  fermented  liquors,  69-70,  and 
extracts — diminution  of  intemperance  brought  about  by  the  exer¬ 
tions  and  example  of  teatotalers,  70 — consumption  of  spirits  much 
less  now  than  in  1836,  70-1,  and  note — progress  of  the  cause  of 
Temperance  in  America,  71,  and  note — go^  operation  of  the 
Maine  Laws,  72-3 — their  compulsory  prohibition  of  trading  in 
spirituous  liquors  considered  in  a  politick  point  of  view,  73-6,  and 
notes  —  moral  improvement  consequent  upon  their  coming  into 
operation,  76-7  —  while  obeyed  in  the  letter,  frequently  evaded  in 
the  spirit,  76-7,  and  note — ‘  The  Alliance  for  the  Suppression  of 
‘  Traffic  in  Intoxicating  Liquors,’  77 — letter  from  Father  Matthew 
hailing  its  establishment,  77,  note — wisdom  and  expediency  of 
passing  laws  in  England  tending  to  the  gradual  prohibition  of 
traffic  in  intoxicating  drinks,  78 — revenue  at  present  derived  from 
such  traffic,  78,  note — concluding  remarks,  79. 

U 

United  States,  European  Emigration  to  the,  review  of  Reports  and 
books  treating  of,  236 — the  modern  ‘Exodus,’  236-7  —  population 
of  the  United  States,  237 — number  of  foreigners  arriving  there, 
between  1840  and  1850,  237 — number  during  tlie  Irish  famine,  ib. 
and  from  1847  to  1850  inclusive,  ib.,  note — comparative  increase 
of  free  coloured  population,  of  slaves,  and  of  whites,  238-9  —  also 
of  the  free  black  in  the  Nortli,  and  of  the  slave  in  tlie  South, 
239-41 — curious  facts  attendant  on  foreign  immigration  into  the 
United  States,  241-2  —  German  immigrants,  242-3 — surprising 
increase  in  the  population  of  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi  and  the 

■  Upper  Lake  Country,  243 — vast  extent  of  native  emigration, 
243*5 — enlightened  measures  adopted  towards  immigrants,  245-6 
— the  schools  of  the  States,  246-50,  and  extract — physical  health 
cared  for  no  less  than  mental,  250-1 — abundant  supply  of  pure 
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water  to  the  inhabitants  of  large  towns,  251-2,  and  extract — 
American  passenger  laws,  253-4,  and  note — German  emigration 
worked  systematically,  254-8,  and  note  —  present  effects  of  immi¬ 
gration  upon  the  United  States,  258-62 — increasing  attention  to 
Literature  and  Art,  262-3 — concluding  remarks,  263-4. 

V 

Vestries  and  Church-rates,' Teimm  and  reports  relating  to,  review  of, 
305 — urgency  of  settling  the  question  of  Church-rates,  306 — pro¬ 
crastination  and  postponement  of  measures  of  reform  in,  307-8 — 
scene  in  the  parish  church  of  Rochdale,  307-11 — origin  of  the 
degradation  of  the  vestry,  311-2  —  general  and  select  vestries, 
313-4  —  the  churchwardens,  314,  and  notes  —  the  parish  clerk, 
315-6 — the  sexton,  316 — foundation  and  origin  of  church-rate, 

317- 8,  and  notes — process  of  enforcing  payment  of  Church-rates, 

318—  how  can  the  legal  obligation  to  repair  the  church  be  enforced 
against  a  contumacious  parish?  319-20,  and  note  —  opposition 
against  the  levying  of  church-rates  constantly  increasing  since  1830, 
321 — refusal  to  pay  them  in  Leeds,  Birmingham,  and  other  large 
manufacturing  towns,  321-2,  and  notes — history  of  the  celebrated 
Braintree  Case,  322,  and  note — state  of  the  law  on  the  subject  most 
unsatisfactory,  323-4 — Dr.  Lushington’s  testimony  on  the  subject, 
324 — indecent  scenes  in  vestries  held  in  parish  churches,  325-6  — 
the  idea  of  the  positive  injustice  of  church-rates  prevalent, 
especially  among  Dissenters,  326-8,  and  notes — the  objection  taken 
by  Quakers  and  other  Nonconformists  to  the  incidence  and  levying 
of  church-rates  unfounded,  and  not  seldom  insincere,  328-^ — 
church-rate  martyrdom  a  cheap  and  easy  path  to  notoriety,  330, 
and  extract — the  church-rate  martyr  and  the  vestry  patriot,  330-1 
—  expediency  of  abolishing  church-rates  in  their  present  form, 
331-2 — propositions  by  Mr.  Gladstone,  Lord  Althorpe,  Sir  Robert 
Peel,  and  Mr.  Spring  Rice,  332-3 — Sir  W.  Clay’s  bill  for  the  im¬ 
mediate  abolition  of  church-rates,  334 — objections  thereto,  334-6, 
and  note — contrast  between  a  voluntary  chapel  and  a  national 
church,  336,  and  note — comparative  fewness,  even  in  towns,  of 
parishes  which  refuse  church-rates,  337 — the  State  therefore  not 
called  upon  to  abandon  the  revenue  voted  as  church-rate,  337-8 — 
the  suggestion  for  taking  a  church-rate  from  Churchmen  only 
advocated,  338-9 — Mr.  Bright's  cavil  at  this  alteration,  339-40-— 
further  objections  examined,  340-1 — suggestions  for  carrying  out 
Dr.  Phillimore's  proposed  reform,  341-2,  and  notes — anomalies  re¬ 
sulting  from  an  obstinate  adherence  to  the  letter  rather  than  to 
the  spirit  of  the  law,  342-4 — facts  proved  by  the  recent  ‘  Religious 
‘  Census,  345,  and  note — right  of  the  laity  to  representation,  346 
— probable  bcnedcial  results  of  establishing  a  well-organised  paro¬ 
chial  synod,  347. 

W 

War  Departments,  Reform  of  the,  review  of  reports  relating  to,  534 
— stop  put  by  war  to  a  nation’s  advance  in  social  and  political  im- 
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provement,  534*5 — the  general  question  of  army  administration 
taken  up,  535*6 — antagonistic  functions  of  the  ^cretary*at*War 
and  the  Ma8ter*General  of  the  Ordnance,  536*9 — anomalies  in  the 
present  military  system  of  Great  Britain,  539*41 — the  raising  the 
military  standard  of  field  battalions  to  1000  men  by  volunteers  from 
other  battalions,  a  military  blunder,  541*2 — equipment  and  appoint* 
ment  of  our  army  in  the  East  compared  with  that  of  the  French, 
542-4 — the  Minister  of  War,  and  the  necessity  of  conferring  upon 
him  plenary  powers,  544*5 — a  tolerably  exact  proportion  of  the 
different  arms  of  an  army  essential  to  its  efficiency,  546 — a  com¬ 
missariat  corps  absolutely  necessary  for  foreign  service,  547 — what 
should  the  War  Minister  be?  547*8 — respective  functions  of  the 
War  Minister  and  the  Commander-in-Chief,  548*9 — present  modes 
of  promotion  and  retirement  in  the  army,  and  the  changes  desirable 
to  make  therein,  549*51 — proposed  plan  for  examining  candidates 
for  commissions  in  the  army,  551*6 — suggestions  for  establishing  a 
Board  of  Military  Education,  556*8 — necessity  of  guarding  against 
favouritism  and  abuse,  558*60 — the  Senior  Department  at  Sand¬ 
hurst  in  need  of  revision,  560 — suggestions  for  making  it  a  staff 
school,  560*1 — the  system  of  purchasing  commissions  not  neces¬ 
sarily  opposed  to  promotion  by  merit,  562. 
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